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THE COMING STRUGGLE ON THE NILE. 

BY ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 



Egypt is entering on a critical phase of her development as a 
modern nationality. It is not too rash to predict that the events 
of the next year or so will definitely determine her position as a 
factor affecting the European political system. For over a decade 
that position has been equivocal, owing to the correct attitude of 
Great Britain, who desires to redeem her promise of evacuation, 
but sees no present prospect of the concomitant conditions being 
fulfilled. The persistent opposition of France to the British 
occupation, partaking largely of vexatious obstruction, un- 
doubtedly retards the emancipation of Egypt from foreign con- 
trol ; and, in view of the compromising situation on the Soudan 
frontier, its strength will now be put to a definite test. 

The newly inaugurated Nile campaign is the ostensible cause 
of the derangement of the status quo; but, as I shall endeavor 
to explain, it is not the fundamental cause ; other circumstances 
than the transparent pretext of renewed Dervish hostility are 
responsible for the altered situation. It is clear that Egypt has 
taken the first step in a policy which is vital to her, which is cer- 
tain to tax her utmost resources, and may ultimately involve her 
in serious financial embarrassments. She is committed to the re- 
conquest of her former territories, under the practical guarantee 
of Great Britain that any strategic posts recovered from the 
Mahdists shall be permanently held. The greater her military 
success, the larger will be the demands made upon her resources. 
Her scientific frontier at Wadi Haifa — and, in the opinion of 
military experts, it was a scientific frontier, easily defended — 
having been abolished, she has boldly advanced into the Soudan 
at a season of the year when military operations are necessarily 
conducted under the least favorable conditions, and with the 
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avowed intention of penetrating as far south as the opposition 
offered by the Khalifa shall determine, or, to quote another 
official version, until her surplus funds are exhausted. The 
present objective is Dongola ; but that, admittedly, is only the 
first step towards Khartoum. 

Great Britain, and not Egypt, is morally responsible for this 
forward movement, although the military operations are nomi- 
nally conducted under the Egyptian flag. The bona fides of the 
protectoral power is scarcely questioned, except perhaps by 
Prance and Eussia, and it is honorably established by the fact 
that, until the Soudanese provinces are recovered, the task of 
Great Britain in Egypt will remain incomplete. 

Her Majesty's government were directly responsible for the 
evacuation of the Soudan, which had fallen into a state of 
anarchy in consequence of Egyptian misrule. The popular 
rising known as the Mahdist revolt eventually drove Egypt from 
the Upper Nile and established a bandit hierarchy in her place. 
The sanctuary of the Mahdists, which formerly was a source of 
illicit profit to individual slave-traders and Egyptian Pashas, 
though always a drain on the Cairo exchequer (except for a brief 
period under Gordon's administration, when the Soudan cost 
Egypt nothing), has since represented a constant menace to 
Egypt, involving a considerable expenditure for military protec- 
tion. But this outlay was reduced to a minimum by withdraw- 
ing behind the scientific frontier at Wadi Haifa and retaining 
Suakin. The desert regions thus opposed obstacles very difficult 
even for the Dervishes to overcome in delivering an attack in 
force upon bases well under the control of Egypt. 

Egypt, being under the tutelage of Great Britain, the Der- 
vish menace is partly directed against the protectoral state. This 
accounts for the military cooperation of Great Britain. Lower 
Egypt was originally occupied by British troops after the Arabi 
revolt, with the ostensible object of "restoring the authority of 
the Khedive." The army of occupation is merely the outward 
and visible sign of her intention to maintain by force, if neces- 
sary, the integrity and neutrality of Egypt ; its withdrawal is 
contingent on the capacity and bona fides' of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to maintain the status quo. Apart from forcible 
ejection, therefore, the contingencies inimical to the mainte- 
nance of British control over Egypt are — the renewal of hostili- 
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ties on the part of the Dervishes, the total collapse of the Mahdist 
movement and organization, the withdrawal of Italy from 
Eritrea, the military ascendancy of Abyssinia, or hostile enter- 
prises on the part of European rivals. 

In spite of the undoubted fact that the bloody tyranny 
of the Khalifa has alienated his followers and is becoming less and 
less potent for evil, so far as the security of the Egyptian frontier 
is concerned, the Dervish leader still claims the adherence of 
tribes which are unable of themselves, however willing, to resist 
his commands. But the evidence in our possession proves incon- 
testably that even Egyptian rule would now be preferred by 
large numbers of so-called Dervishes (the Baggara Arabs chiefly 
excepted), if only they be assured, by the military success of 
Egypt guaranteeing the eventual re-occupation of the Soudan, 
that a change of mastership would protect them against their 
present oppressor. The renewed hostilities on the part of the 
Dervishes may, therefore, be regarded as a despairing bid for the 
support of all those subversive forces in the Soudan upon which 
their rule is based. They may have received some encourage- 
ment from the recent serious reverses inflicted by the Abyssini- 
ans npon the Italian expeditionary forces, and a certain amount of 
confidence from the general spirit of native turbulence and revolt 
at present prevailing throughout the greater part of Africa ; but 
their adherence to a moribund cause, the fraud of which has been 
fully exposed, would receive its deathblow should Egypt succeed 
in recovering Dongola, Abu Hamed, and Berber, and in inflicting 
serious losses in the field. Khartoum would then lie open to a 
victorious Egyptian army. 

The occupation of Uganda by Great Britain, the intrusion of 
military expeditions equipped by Great Britain, the Congo Inde- 
pendent State, and France, having the acquisition of the Upper 
Nile territories as their objective, and in particular the intrigues 
of France and Russia in Abyssinia, have profoundly affected the 
general situation. The net result is that political domination 
over the Upper Nile has become a question that can no longer be 
kept open by the unreclaimed (and, as some assert, the lapsed) 
rights of Egypt. Her Majesty's government have, therefore, de- 
cided, in the interests of Egypt, of which they are the trustees, to 
to take the first step towards the reconquest and pacification of 
the Soudan. Henceforth, any foreign power prejudicing those in- 
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terests by action that may be regarded as hostile, will be guilty 
of an unfriendly act. 

The origin of the Nile expedition may thus be ascribed to 
a combination of the circumstances to -which reference has been 
made; but its leading motive is, I contend, to anticipate the 
action of France and Bussia on the Upper Nile and to check 
their combined opposition in Egypt proper. For it is not to be 
denied that, apart from that motive, the present moment is in- 
opportune — or, at least, premature — for the initiation of a policy 
of such far-reaching consequences as the recovery of the Soudan 
for Egypt. The mere fact of a recrudescence of Dervish hostility 
or 'of the danger threatening Kassala cannot be urged as in 
itself necessitating an advance into the Soudan ; for these 
have always been more or less permanent factors of the situation. 
Nor has the Dervish movement yet reached that stage when an 
advance to Dongola might be regarded as a mere but de 
promenade militaire. The Egyptian army, in spite of its re- 
markable efficiency, must depend largely upon British support 
for any extended operations in the Soudan ; and, though at 
present the objective is strictly limited, it will inevitably be 
found necessary to secure other strategic positions before even 
Dongola may be held with safety. Sooner or later, British 
troops must go to the front ; and, in the present state of inter- 
national politics, that is a prospect which cannot be regarded 
with equanimity. For that reason, if for no other, Her Majesty's 
government would be open to censure for embarking upon a 
policy the issue of which cannot be foreseen, except under the 
assumption that our obligations to Egypt necessitated the ac- 
ceptance of this risk. 

The theory that force majeure, or ulterior considerations, and 
not merely the reasons assigned in Parliament for the advance to 
Dongola, precipitated the action of the British Cabinet, receives 
support from the actual course of events. 

In his report for 1895, Lord Cromer refers to " the political 
tranquility which has prevailed in Egypt during the past jyear, 
and which stands in somewhat marked contrast to the general 
uneasiness of immediately antecedent periods." As regards 
military administration, he reports : " With the exception of a 
small raid on a village in the Wadi Haifa District, and an insig- 
nificant incursion into the Tokar Delta, the Dervish forces in 
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the immediate vicinity of the Egyptian advanced posts, although 
of considerable strength, have maintained a strictly defensive 
attitude." And he adds: " I fear that raids similar in character to 
those which took place last year (1895) must, from time to time, 
be expected." The situation was, therefore, normal at the end 
of 1895. 

In the early part of 1896, three telegrams were despatched by 
Lord Cromer to Her Majesty's government. These telegrams, 
dated February 24, 26, and 28, announced the advance of Osman 
Digna into the Suakin District, having Kassalaas the immediate 
objective, and reported threatened attacks by the Devishes upon 
Murat "Wells (then garrisoned by an Egyptian force) and Kokreb, 
as well as the departure from Omdurman of reinforcements for 
Dongola. The British Consul at Suakin wrote in confirmation 
of these facts and stated that the Khalifa had proclaimed the 
Jehad, or holy war, against the Italians. It is thus clear that 
the Dervishes were preparing for an attack on Kassala and the 
Suakin District ; but it is by no means evident that they contem- 
plated any extraordinary raids upon Egypt proper. 

On March 1, occurred the battle of Adua, by which the Ital- 
ians suffered a serious reverse at the hands of the Abyssinians. 
On March 3, the Italian Minister of War ordered the abandon- 
ment of Adigrat and Kassala. On March 11, Her Majesty's 
government telegraphed to Lord Cromer ordering the advance of 
Egyptian troops to Dongola, in order to make a demonstration or 
diversion in favor of Italy, with the object of relieving the pres- 
sure npon Kassala. 

The danger threatening Kassala caused great concern to Her 
Majesty's military advisers both at home and in Eyypt. The 
British Ambassador at Rome protested against the evacuation of 
Kassala, because, he argued, its fall would encourage the Dervishes 
and set free their forces for an attack upon the Egyptian posi- 
tions. The Italian Minister of War therefore wired to General 
Baldissera: " If military conditions do not render the evacuation 
of Kassala necessary, the government desires that Kassala should 
continue to be occupied for political reasons !" General Baldis- 
sera, however, telegraphed (April 19): "What am I to do re- 
specting Kassala ? At present I have recalled Stevani with the 
greater portion of his forces." (Colonel Stevani was in command 
at Kassala). The Italian Minister of War at once replied (April 
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20): "Manage to maintain the occupation of Kassala until 
autumn ; then we will see what is to be done, but if any grave 
military danger requires evacuation, the discretion to do so [carry 
it out] is left to you." 

That is practically all the evidence, apart from ministerial 
statements, upon which we may base an opinion. It was in 
order to save Kassala, and incidentally to assist Italy, that the 
Dongola expedition was ordered. The menace to Egypt con- 
sisted in the investment of Kassala by the Dervishes, who were, it 
may here be mentioned, subsequently driven off. Had Kassala 
fallen, the Suakin District would have been threatened— as, for 
many years after its original evacuation by Egypt, it was 
threatened — by the Dervish occupation of a strong base. But, 
one may pertinently ask, if that alone were the menace, why did 
not Egypt offer to garrison Kassala itself (the route thence from 
the Eed Sea littoral being open and safe) in accordance with 
the agreement between the Anglo-Egyptian authorities and Italy? 
That would have been the most simple and natural arrangement, 
and one that, according to present provisions, will undoubtedly 
be carried out in the autumn. It is true that the Dervishes were 
also threatening Murat Wells (between Korosko and Abu Ha- 
med) and Kokreb (between Suakin and Berber), and that rein- 
forcements had been despatched to Dongola ; but there was noth- 
ing in this situation — more or less a normal one — to warrant an 
advance in force beyond the scientific frontier, which has been 
easily held against far more serious menaces in the past. It is 
not until we come to examine ministerial statements that we dis- 
cover the true objective of the expedition. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking in the House of Lords on 
June 12, was perfectly frank and explicit in his explana- 
tions to Lord Eosebery. Whilst admitting that the action of 
Her Majesty's government was largely due to friendship for 
Italy, and the necessity of saving Kassala, and that for many 
reasons an advance into the Soudan was inopportune at the pres- 
ent moment, he contended that " the interests of Egypt, in the 
first instance, and the interests of Italy, and all that depends on 
the interests of Italy, were affected by the result." He concluded 
by stating "that we shall not have restored Egypt to the position 
in which we received her, that we shall not have placed Egypt 
in that position of safety in which she deserves to stand, until the 
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Egyptian flag floats over Khartoum." But at the same time, he 
confessed: "In the present financial position, I am compelled to 
say that our object terminates at Dongola." 

In the House of Commons, on March 21, Mr. Chamberlain 
contested the view that the situation was in any way altered. 
" The situation," he said, " was not altered. We shall be as 
ready afterwards — at least, as we were before — to consider any 
proposals leading to the eventual evacuation of Egypt ; and we 
have never gone back from our pledges in that respect," I was 
in the House when this statement was made, and noted the sav- 
ing clause, which was jerked in as an after-thought, in Mr. 
Chamberlain's inimitable style, and was received with derisive 
laughter. He went on to say that, as regarded evacuation, we 
had been too sanguine in the past. " That," he added, " was a 
mistake we were not likely to repeat." He complained that the 
action of France and Russia (" some of our allies ") had retarded 
our work in Egypt ; but congratulated Parliament on the sup- 
port of the Triple Alliance. " As to France and Russia," he 
explained, " we wait " — a statement which was received with 
ironical cheers and counter cheers. Having emphasized the un- 
doubted fact " that the control of the Nile was essential to the 
existence and security of Egypt," he concluded by saying : " The 
making of the railway (following the advance of the troops to 
Dongola) may, I think, be assumed to be a pledge that where we 
go we shall remain. We have no idea of handing back to barbar- 
ism such territory — be it more or less — as we may recover for 
civilization." 

Mr. Balfour, on the same occasion, whilst traversing very 
much the same ground, also stated : " We mean to advance, and 
where we advance we mean to stay ; and everything which is 
gained for Egypt by this expedition will, we believe, be gained 
forever." 

Thus it is perfectly clear that the expedition to Dongola is the 
first step towards the reconquest and ultimate pacification of the 
Soudan. No less clear is it that the critical situation on the 
Red Sea littoral, following on the Italian reverse at Adua, pre- 
cipitated an advance which, though always contemplated, Lord 
Salisbury regards as inexpedient, owing to existing financial, 
political and other reasons." It is, therefore, to the general 
political situation, and not to any imminent danger threatening 
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the Egyptian frontier, that we must look for an explanation of 
the policy of Her Majesty's government. That situation may 
be outlined as follows. 

The collapse of the Italian military operations in Abyssinia 
threatened the ascendancy in that part of Africa of a powerful 
native state, under the moral protection of France and Eussia, 
and encouraged a recrudescence of Dervish hostilities, by which 
the safety of Kassala was temporarily imperilled. For the last five 
years Russia and France have been intriguing in Abyssinia, with 
the object of establishing their influence over that country, and, 
during the recent hostilities, French agents were known to have 
supplied the Abyssinians with arms and ammunition that were 
used against Italy. France, moreover, opposed the demand of 
Italy to make use of the British base at Zeila for the purpose of 
executing a flank movement against the Shoan enemy, on the 
ground that such military action would have infringed the Anglo- 
French Convention regarding the neutrality of Harar. Had such 
a demonstration been carried out, with the consent of Great 
Britain (who was willing to grant Italy's request) and of France, 
the disaster at Adua might never have occurred. There is, in 
fact, sufficient evidence to prove that Italy owes her defeat in 
Abyssinia as much to the Franco-Russian collusion with her 
enemy as to the impotency of her efforts to impose a political 
ascendancy, which was indignantly repudiated by a virile and 
warlike population. 

The danger threatening Kassala, having been averted by the 
defeat of the Dervish force investing this easily defended post, 
has now passed away. The Duke of Sermoneta instructed the 
Italian Ambassador in London (General Ferrero) to express his 
own and the Marquis of Rudini's warm thanks to Lord Salisbury 
for ordering the Anglo-Egyptian advance to Dongola, "although," 
he added, " of little military value to Italy" ; and Italy has con- 
sented to hold Kassala until the autumn " for political reasons." 
But the political conditions in the Eastern Soudan remain as 
they were. Italy has withdrawn behind the, line of the Mareb, 
and has practically renounced her claims over Abyssinia, her chief 
stipulation in the terms of peace now being negotiated with 
Menelik being that no other European power shall be permitted 
to take her place. The result is that, if France and Russia were 
allowed a free hand, Egyptian interests on the Upper Nile would 
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be seriously threatened. This accounts for the open declaration 
of British ministers that the time has arrived, though in other 
respects it is premature, for Egypt to take the first step toward 
the recovery of the Soudan. It only partly justifies this extreme 
and hazardous measure. The other determining causes, to which 
brief reference has been made, are the activity of France in extend- 
ing her sphere of influence on the Congo in the direction of the 
Upper Nile, and the cordial cooperation of Eussia and France in 
questions concerning the Near East and the Far East. It is 
feared, and rightly, that, in return for French support, by which 
Eussia has gained so largely in the Far East, the entente cordiale 
or alliance will be utilized for the purpose of undermining British 
control over Egypt. Signs are not wanting that active steps in that 
direction are pending. France has yet to receive her quid pro quo. 

Thus, Great Britain has been forced to take action which, in 
the interests of Egypt, and especially of herself, might with ad- 
vantage have been postponed until a more favorable opportunity 
had presented itself. There can now be no tnrning back, under 
the pledge of Her Majesty's government ; and the consequence 
is that Egypt has been committed to the reconquest of the 
Soudan before she herself is in a position to undertake such a 
heavy task single-handed. No matter how slow the advance may 
be — and, owing to conditions well known to exist in the Soudan, 
it is impossible to regulate an advance that is to he permanent by 
the mere consideration of financial and military expediency — it 
must necessarily involve the support of British arms. Even in 
the initial stage it has been found necessary to garrison Suakin 
with British Indian troops, the cost of which, being partly im- 
posed on India, plainly proves, by the confession of Her 
Majesty's government that this expedition has imperial objects 
incident on the maintenance of British control over Egypt. That 
it has been primarily undertaken in the interest of Egypt her- 
self requires no direct proof, because, under existing conditions, 
the interests of Egypt and of Great Britain are identical in the 
Soudan. The ascendancy of any foreign power, other than Great 
Britain, within the basin of the Nile, would be a serious menace 
to the independence and integrity of Egypt, and, consequently, 
to British imperial interests. 

The power of the Khalifa, even in the earlier days of his des- 
potic rule, never seriously threatened Egypt proper, and was 
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easily held in check ; its expiring recrudescence at the present 
time cannot, therefore, be regarded as a menace to the frontier 
entailing an advance to Dongola. Besides, no secret is made of 
the intention of Egypt to advance as far as possible into the 
Soudan, even to Khartoum, with the object of recovering her 
lost provinces, finally and definitely. And in order to accom- 
plish that object, in spite of the least conceivable resistance on 
the part of the Dervishes, the support of British troops and the 
aid of English money will be found necessary. 

It is, in fact, quite obvious that the term of the British occupa- 
tion must now be indefinitely extended. If the Khedivial gov- 
ernment cannot rule Lower Egypt without the aid of a foreign 
power, it is certain she cannot hope to administer the Soudanese 
provinces. It is quite unnecessary to recall incidents and facts 
relating to Egypt's former administration in order to prove how 
utterly impotent she would be, under existing circumstances, to 
establish her rule on the Upper Nile. Financial considerations 
alone should deter her from this herculean task ; because legiti- 
mate trade never at any time existed in the Soudan, and to intro- 
duce law and order under conditions of anarchy will be the work 
of years. Only Great Britain, with her Indian experience, trained 
administrators, and inexhaustible resources, can hope to do this. 
And if she should undertake it and succeed, what is to be her 
reward ? When can she hope to retire from the Mle basin, with 
a protectorate of her own, Uganda, upon which she is prepared 
to spend large sums of money, absolutely depending upon the 
resources and closely affected by the political conditions of the 
Upper Nile ? Is it not perfectly obvious that Great Britain will 
never — cannot, even if she would — retire now from the position 
which she has wilfully created for herself by the occupation of 
Uganda, Unyoro, etc., and by her action in Egypt, except under 
circumstances for which the past offers no prospect and has given 
no pledge ? Her promise of ultimate evacuation is as sincere as 
such promises usually are, and may be repeated in good faith, but 
she cannot alter the conditions which render that evacuation im- 
possible now and incredible to believe. No sane student of his- 
tory and politics can imagine an Egypt capable of governing 
herself and of administering the Soudan, under pressure of 
international rivalries, and able to defend her integrity against 
foreign aggression. 
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For these reasons, France and Russia hope to gain by their 
action what they can scarcely hope to achieve by their diplomacy 
— a position of influence in the Nile basin by which the ambi- 
tious projects of Great Britain may be hampered. Time and ad- 
vantage would have been in their favor ; and these Her Majesty's 
government are not prepared to grant them. No other consider- 
ation, I contend, can be made to account for the initiation of the 
Nile campaign. Neither political expediency, apart from the 
motive assigned, nor ordinary military precautions for the protec- 
tion of Egypt supply any adequate protest for a policy of such 
far-reaching consequences. France and Eussia recognize this 
state of affairs ; and thus it is that a new period of strife and 
struggle is dawning for Egypt, the issue of which will definitely 
determine the nature and extent of European domination over 
that country and the regions beyond. 

Arthur Silva White. 



